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REVIEWS 

A Literary History of America. By Barrett Wendell. Fifth edition. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

When a serious book has gone into its fifth edition, as has 
Professor Barrett Wendell's Literary History of America, and 
bids fair to become a classic, the errors it contains swell to an 
importance beyond those of ordinary books. It may therefore 
be advisable to indicate some that have crept into this otherwise 
admirable treatise, lest they be enshrined in literary history and 
prove a snare for future writers. 

In the opening paragraph of Professor Wendell's book we 
encounter such a blunder. "Somewhere in the oldest English 
writings," says the author, "there is an allegory which has 
never faded." It is the famous story of the swallow which 
comes from the darkness, flies through the lighted room, and 
out again into the darkness, and which suggests to the allegorist 
the life of man on earth. This story Professor Wendell attri- 
butes vaguely to an "old poet." The passage, however, was 
not written by an old poet, but occurs in the prose narrative of 
the conversion of iElfric. It has been re-written by Words- 
worth into one of his Ecclesiastical Sonnets. 

Again, in reading of colonial literature, we are told: "The 
single work produced in America which by any stretch of lan- 
guage may be held a contribution to Elizabethan letters is a 
portion of George Sandys's translation of Ovid." It is ques- 
tionable whether the work of George Alsop, John Norton, John 
Rogers, Urian Oakes, Nicholas Noyes, Nathaniel Ward, and 
the author of the Burwell Papers, or even the work of Anne 
Bradstreet, can be called in any real sense literature. But it all 
displays unmistakably Elizabethan traits. The similarity of 
Alsop's and Ward's prose to that of Harvey in England, and 
the Euphuistic strain in the Burwell Papers may be slight ; but 
there can be no question that Norton, Oakes, and Noyes con- 
sciously imitated Shakespeare's sonnets, or that Rogers was a 
Spenserian. Consider such lines as these of Norton : — 
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Ask not why the great glory of the sky, 
That gilds the stars with heavenly alchemy, 

Ask not the reason of his ecstasy, 
Paleness of late, in midnoon majesty ; 
Why that the pale-faced Empress of the night 
Disrobed her brother of his glorious light. 



Or these lines of Oakes :- 



Could I take the highest flights of fancy ; soar 

Aloft ; if wit's monopoly were mine: 

All would be too low, too light, too poor, 

To pay due tribute to this great divine [Shepard]. 

Ah ! wit avails not, when the heart's like to break; 

Great griefs are tongue-tied, when the lesser speak. 

Or these of Noyes : — 

Heads of our tribes, whose corps are under ground, 
Their names and fames in chronicles renowned, 
Begemmed on golden ouches he hath set, 
Past envy's teeth and time's corroding fret. 

Anne Bradstreet is unmistakably Elizabethan, as in this, in the 
style of Shakespeare's sonnets: — 

O Time, the fatal wrack of mortal things, 

That draws oblivious curtains over kings, 

Their sumptuous monuments, men know them not, 

Their names without a record are forgot, 

Their parts, their ports, their pomp's all laid in th' dust, 

Nor wit, nor gold, nor buildings scape time's rust; 

But he whose name is graved in the white stone 

Shall last and shine when all of these are gone. 

Her Contemplations, from which these lines are taken, has else- 
where the same rhyme scheme as Spenser's hymns in honor of 
love and beauty, except for a slight change [a b a b c c c instead 
of a b a b b c c\ and the characteristically Spenserian manner- 
ism of ending the strophe with a long line. 

Mrs. Bradstreet is also Baconian. Note the Baconian three- 
fold balance in such sentences as these: "Youth is the time of 
getting, middle age of improving, and old age of spending," 
and "The finest bread hath the least bran; the purest honey, 
the least wax ; and the sincerest Christian, the least self-love." 
Yet Professor Wendell says that Mrs. Bradstreet "stands alone, 
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without forerunners or followers," and finds the only parallel in 
England in Sir John Davies's Nosce Teipsum. 

Near the other end of the story we have some errors of fact 
concerning Lanier: "Up to the Civil War, the South had pro- 
duced hardly any writing which expressed more than a pleasant 
sense that standard models are excellent." A "ripe example" 
the author finds in Lanier's Revenge of Hamish. Lanier, who 
never strayed farther from Georgia than Baltimore, has written 
a highland poem in the style of Scott, without suggestion of 
the South. Again, his books for boys were on European 
subjects, his other prose, except for one obscure novel, deals 
with general aesthetic subjects. The things he chose to deal with 
are not Southern, but might have come to him from anywhere. 
Such is Professor Wendell's estimate of the poet. 

In the 1 90 1 edition of Lanier's poems there are sixty titles, 
excluding unrevised early poems. Of these, thirty-six can be 
identified as the direct outgrowth of the poet's own life, and 
deal with peculiarly personal experiences. Twenty-seven are 
landscape scenes, most of them as characteristically Southern as 
the famous Marshes of Glynn. Of the remainder, nineteen may 
be described as general in character ; that is, they deal with 
sentiments that have no local associations. Only five can by 
any stretch of argument be considered as imitative in the way 
in which the Revenge of Hamish is imitative. And four of these, 
including the Revenge of Hamish, were composed in Baltimore 
when Lanier was leading a bookish life, remote from his favorite 
landscapes of the far south. Furthermore, the Southern land- 
scape poems are, most of them, poems that in subject-matter 
have no precedent in literature except in the verse of the 
Charlestonians, Hayne and Timrod ; Lanier's verse on musical 
subjects has no parallel anywhere ; and his own attempts at 
music in language are, as Professor Wendell himself grants, not 
only original but a daring innovation. To characterize Lanier, 
then, as a mere imitator of Walter Scott is altogether unjust. 

In historical matters the work exhibits some inaccurate or 
misleading statements. We are informed, for example, that in 
the time of SewalPs Diary [1674- 1729] "The whole country 
from the Piscataqua to Cape Cod, and westward to the Connec- 
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ticut River, was almost as settled as it is to-day." In 1700 Mas- 
sachusetts, including Maine, had a population of 70,000: in 1900 
Massachusetts alone had 2,800,000. Hence the term 'settled' 
as used here can hardly apply to population, but must be some- 
what vaguely employed in the sense of 'opened for settlement' 
Again, on page 79, where colonial colleges are treated, William 
and Mary [founded in 1693] is omitted entirely, and the 
statement is made that: "Throughout the seventeenth century, 
Harvard, then the only school of the higher learning in America, 
remained the only organized center of American intellectual life." 
Though it is true that William and Mary can hardly claim to 
have been an intellectual centre in the seven years of its career 
in the seventeenth century, it did exert soon afterwards a nota- 
ble influence on the life and letters of the Virginia Colony, and 
thus should not be altogether ignored in any comprehensive 
literary history of our country. 

In point of judgment Professor Wendell's book is sometimes 
open to question. The author, discussing the New England 
historians, observes that they are free from indecency. Gibbon 
by contrast, "relished indecency." "Whoever shares this 
relish," says Professor Wendell, "will find in the untranslated 
notes to many of his passages plenty of morsels which our 
present customs forbid us either to translate or to mention in 
general society." It is perhaps needless to observe that Gibbon 
was writing a history of the decline of Rome, not a treatise for 
general society. The purity of the American historians Pro- 
fessor Wendell attributes to "instinctive preference." Fancy an 
historian writing by the guidance of an "instinctive preference." 

The relative amount of space to be allotted to each writer 
may be largely a matter of individual opinion. But it is surely 
injudicial to devote a whole chapter to Cotton Mather and 
another to Jonathan Edwards, and then dismiss Thoreau and 
Lanier in a few pages of general chapters devoted to groups of 
writers. Or again, while the early supremacy of New England 
in literature is indisputable, it is incorrect to state, as does Pro- 
fessor Wendell, that in the seventeenth century the literary 
history of the remainder of America is negligible; especially 
when two of the gems of seventeenth century New England 
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letters which the author includes are the Bay Psalm Book and 
Wigglesworth's Day of Doom. There is a chapter entitled 
"Literature in America from 1 700 to 1776." But William Byrd 
of Westover, whose clear, sparkling style is one of the most 
charming in pre-Revolutionary letters, is omitted, being relegated 
to a chapter at the end of the book called "The Rest of the 
Story." In a passage at the end of the book in which Professor 
Wendell treats, among other writers, Irving, Cooper, and Poe, he 
observes that that school of writers (Irving, Cooper, and Poe 
included) "never dealt with deeply significant matters." "For 
the serious literature of America," he concludes, "we must revert 
to New England." 

The secret of some of these blunders is probably that sug- 
gested in the naive astonishment with which Professor Wendell, 
coming to the eighteenth century, discovers that at that time 
"The most important town in America was not Boston, but 
Philadelphia." In other places Professor Wendell's views are 
apt to arouse controversy, as when he calls Whittier "super- 
ficially commonplace," or Poe "meretricious." But for the most 
part, genuinely controversial matter is introduced as such and 
gives to the book no little of its piquancy and character. Is it 
too much to hope that some day we may have another edition 
exhibiting all the human charm and the genius of this, but free 
from fundamental errors, as well as from those errors of judg- 
ment which arise from incorrect premises? Such a work might 
well prove a classic. James Routh. 



The New Hesperides. By Joel Elias Spingarn. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton Company. 1911. 

The prospective reader who opens this slender volume ex- 
pecting to find in it only such mediocre verse as is most of our 
present-day poetry, has in store for him a delightful surprise. 
For these are true poems — of a minor singer, to be sure, but 
one to whom there has indeed been vouchsafed some portion of 
the divine afflatus. Finished workmanship, melody, aptness of 
phrase, depth of passion and of thought — all are here. It 
would be a pleasure to treat individually and at some length 



